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ABSTRACT 

As required by Tennessee law, this report examines the 
state's zero-tolerance disciplinary data collected by the Tennessee 
Department of Education for school years 1999-00, 2000-01, and 2001-02. The 
first section displays statewide zero-tolerance statistics. The second 
section focuses on the zero-tolerance statistics of Tennessee’s five major 
urban systems. Both sections include data on the age, grade level, education 
status, gender, and race of zero-tolerance offenders; nature of violations; 
and disposition of offenses. The report contains the following conclusions, 
among others: Although zero-tolerance policies were implemented to deter 
students from committing specific offenses, zero-tolerance offenses have 
increased at a significantly faster rate than student enrollment. Less than 1 
percent of all students attending Tennessee schools committed zero-tolerance 
offenses during each of the 3 school years examined. Drug offenses continue 
.to be the largest category of zero-tolerance offenses,. Most zero-tolerance 
offenders are male. Students in the ninth grade were three times more likely 
to commit a zero-tolerance offense that students in .other grades. Most of the 
urban systems have expelled significant percentages of their zero-tolerance 
offenders- without placement. (WFA) 
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Executive Summary 

In 1997, Public Chapter 151 requested the Comptroller of the Treasury to conduct a study 
of the implementation of the policies required by TCA §49-6-4216. The study, entitled 
Getting Tough on Kids: A Look at Zero Tolerance , was released in February 1998 and 
reviewed: 

• disciplinary policies in effect in all school districts; 

• methods of record keeping by all local education authorities to record zero 
tolerance violations; and 

• disciplinary data for the school years of 1994 through 1997. 

Following the 1998 report, the General Assembly twice amended the state’s zero 
tolerance law in part to: 

• require the State Board of Education to develop a standard reporting form 
for zero tolerance violations to be completed annually by each school 
system and filed with the Department of Education. (P.C. 871, 1998) 

• require the Comptroller’s Office of Education Accountability to analyze 
the resulting data and report results to the Education Oversight 
Committee, the General Assembly, the Governor, and the State Board of 
Education. (P.C. 871, 1998) 

• clarify legislative intent that the superintendent/director of schools retains 
the authority to modify student expulsions on a case-by-case basis and that 
local school boards retain responsibility for development of disciplinary 
policies. (P.C. 634, 2000) 

• clarify that students suspended or expelled under a zero tolerance policy 
may be assigned to alternative schools. (P.C. 634, 2000) 

As required by T.C.A. 49-6-421 6(d)(4), this report examines zero tolerance disciplinary 
data collected by the state Department of Education for school years 1999-2000, 2000-01, 
and 2001-02. The report is divided into two major sections. The first section displays 
statewide zero tolerance statistics and the second focuses on the zero tolerance statistics 
of Tennessee’s five major urban systems. Both sections include data on the age, grade 
level, education status, gender, and race of zero tolerance offenders, nature of violations, 
and disposition of offenses. 

The information contained in this report should not be compared to the previous zero 
tolerance report and update. The 1998 report and 1999 update were based on statistics 
derived from an Office of Education Accountability’s survey on zero tolerance. The 
figures used in this report were supplied by the Department of Education’s zero tolerance 
statistics. Until the 1999-2000 school year, the Department of Education did not collect 
or disseminate zero tolerance data. 



1 Office of Education Accountability, Comptroller of the Treasury, Getting Tough on Kids: A Look at Zero 
Tolerance, Feb. 1998. 
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For the statewide zero tolerance data, the report concludes: 



Although zero tolerance policies were implemented to deter students from 
committing specific offenses, zero tolerance offenses have increased at a significantly 
faster rate than student enrollment. Statewide zero tolerance offenses increased from 
3,651 in 1999-2000 to 4,047 in 2001-02, an increase of 10.85 percent over the three-year 
period. In comparison, the number of students in Tennessee public schools during that 
same time rose only 0.68 percent from 894,397 in the 1999-2000 school year to 900,510 
in the 2001-02 school year. (See page 8.) 

Less than one percent of all students attending Tennessee schools committed zero 
tolerance offenses during each of the three years examined. Approximately 0.4 
percent (or about four in 1,000) of Tennessee students account for the zero tolerance 
offenses committed over each of the three years examined. (See page 8.) 

More than half of all zero tolerance offenders were returned to school or placed in 
alternative schools from school years 1999-2000 through 2001-02. (See page 8.) 

A significant number of students continue to be expelled without placement — the 
number remained relatively constant at approximately 20 percent for each of the 
three years examined. This figure is important because students whose education is 
disrupted for a period of time may have difficulty catching up and may eventually drop 
out of school rather than fall further behind. (See page 10.) 

Superintendents modified the penalties for about 15 percent of zero tolerance 
offenses. Both state law and the federal Gun-Free Schools Act allow superintendents to 
alter the penalties for zero tolerance offenders on a case-by-case basis. According to data 
supplied by the Department of Education, this occurred for 558 cases in 2001-02 (14 
percent), 672 in 2000-01 (17 percent), and 533 in 1999-2000 (15 percent). (See pages 10- 
11 .) 

Drug offenses continue to be the largest category of zero tolerance offenses. In 1999- 
2000, drug offenses accounted for 53 percent of all zero tolerance offenses. All other 
violation categories varied little during the period examined. (See page 12.) 

Most zero tolerance offenders are male. Although males represent just slightly more 
than 50 percent of all students in Tennessee, they consistently account for approximately 
75 percent of all zero tolerance offenses. (See pages 12-13.) 

African American students and special education students continue to be 
disproportionately represented among zero tolerance offenders. The percent of zero 
tolerance offenders within both of these student populations exceeds the percentage they 
comprise in the total school populations. (See pages 13 and 14-15.) 

Although the special education population is overrepresented within the zero 
tolerance population, special education zero tolerance offenses as a percent of the 
total special education population is low. (See pages 14-15.) 

Students in the 9 th grade were three times more likely to commit a zero tolerance 
offense than students in other grades for years 1999 through 2002. Zero tolerance 
violations begin to climb between 5 th and 6 th grade and then spike sharply as students 
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enter the 9 th grade. Zero tolerance offenses were highest at the 9 th grade level for the three 
school years reviewed. (See page 14.) 

Twelve school systems reported no zero tolerance offenses during school years 1999- 
2002. The 12 are listed on page 16. 

An analysis of the state’s five major urban systems resulted in these conclusions: 

Analysis indicates that Tennessee’s urban school districts account for a 
disproportionate share of zero tolerance violations. Urban zero tolerance offenses 
per 1,000 students far exceed the nonurban districts. (See pages 17-19.) 

As in the statewide analysis: 

• Most of the urban systems have expelled a significant percentage of their 
zero tolerance offenders without placement. (See pages 19-21.) 

• Drug offenses comprise the largest category among four of the five urban 
systems. (See pages 24-25.) 

• The zero tolerance gender gap is also clearly evident in urban areas. (See 
page 25.) 

• African American students represent a higher percentage of zero tolerance 
violations in most urban systems than they represent in the general school 
population. (See pages 26-27.) 

• Almost half of all zero tolerance offenses occur in grades 8, 9, and 10. (See 
pages 28-29.) 

• The special education population is disproportionately represented among 
the zero tolerance population. (See pages 30-3 1 .) 

The report recommendations begin on page 3 1 . See Appendix A on page 33 for the 
Commissioner of Education’s response to the report. 

The General Assembly may wish to consider encouraging local education agencies 
to implement more alternatives to expulsion and to increase preventative measures. 

Although schools must deal with serious infractions swiftly and decisively, research 
indicates that students’ education should be disrupted as little as possible, not only for 
their own benefit, but for that of society as a whole. 

The Department of Education’s School Safety Center already provides a number of 
training opportunities for several programs aimed at preventing violence in schools, such 
as Life Skills Training, No Bullying Implementation Training, and Peaceable Schools. 2 
The General Assembly may wish to encourage school and district officials’ active 
participation. 

The Department of Education should collect information from district and school 
officials regarding how they are using their zero tolerance data to make policy 
changes affecting school safety. The Department of Education began collecting detailed 



2 Information about these and other intervention programs is available at the Department of Education’s 
web site at http://vvww.state.tn.us/education/sn/sotssc.htm . 
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zero tolerance data from schools after the General Assembly revised the law in 1998. At 
the same time, the legislature required the Comptroller’s Office of Education 
Accountability to analyze the data and report the results — this report is the result of that 
mandate. Although this state level analysis is revealing — for example, pointing to 
possible inequities in the application of the law among certain student populations — 
district and school officials need to use the data in a meaningful way to make certain that 
school officials are not applying zero tolerance policies in a discriminatory manner. 
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The Office of Education Accountability was created in the Office of the Comptroller of the 
Treasury by Tennessee Code Annotated 4-3-308 to monitor the performance of school boards, 
superintendents, school districts, schools, and school personnel in accordance with the 
performance standards set out in the Education Improvement Act or by regulations of the State 
Board of Education. The office is to conduct such studies, analyses, or audits as it may determine 
necessary to evaluate education performance and progress, or as may be assigned to it by the 
Governor or General Assembly. 
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Introduction 

In 1 997, Public Chapter 1 5 1 requested the Comptroller of the Treasury to conduct a study of the 
implementation of the policies required by TCA §49-6-4216. The study, entitled Getting Tough 
on Kids: A Look at Zero Tolerance , 3 was released in February 1998 and reviewed: 

• disciplinary policies in effect in all school districts; 

• methods of record keeping by all local education authorities to record zero 
tolerance violations; and 

• disciplinary data for the school years of 1994 through 1997. 

Following the 1998 report, the General Assembly twice amended the state’s zero tolerance law 
in part to: 

• require the State Board of Education to develop a standard reporting form for zero 
tolerance violations to be completed annually by each school system and filed 
with the Department of Education. (P.C. 871, 1998) 

• require the Comptroller’s Office of Education Accountability to analyze the 
resulting data and report results to the Education Oversight Committee, the 
General Assembly, the Governor, and the State Board of Education. (P.C. 871, 
1998) 

• clarify legislative intent that the superintendent/director of schools retains the 
authority to modify student expulsions on a case-by-case basis and that local 
school boards retain responsibility for development of disciplinary policies. (P.C. 
634, 2000) 

• clarify that students suspended or expelled under a zero tolerance policy may be 
assigned to alternative schools. (P.C. 634, 2000) 

As required by T.C.A. 49-6-42 16(d)(4), this report examines zero tolerance disciplinary data 
collected by the state Department of Education for school years 1999-2000, 2000-01, and 2001- 
02. The report is divided into two major sections. The first section displays statewide zero 
tolerance statistics and the second focuses on the zero tolerance statistics of Tennessee’s major 
urban systems. Both sections include data on the age, grade level, education status, gender, and 
race, nature of violations, and disposition of each case. 

The information contained in this report should not be compared to the previous zero tolerance 
report and update. The 1998 report and 1999 update were based on statistics derived from an 
Office of Education Accountability’s survey on zero tolerance. The figures used in this report 
were supplied by the Department of Education’s zero tolerance statistics. Until the 1999-2000 
school year, the Department of Education did not collect or disseminate zero tolerance data. 

Methodology 

In developing the analysis and conclusions for this report, OEA staff: 

• analyzed data collected and supplied by the Department of Education 

• reviewed generally the Department of Education’s role with regard to safety and violence 
prevention in schools 

• conducted a general literature review regarding zero tolerance 

• reviewed zero tolerance laws and policies at the federal and state levels 



3 Office of Education Accountability, Comptroller of the Treasury, Getting Tough on Kids: A Look at Zero 
Tolerance, Feb. 1998. 
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Background 

What is zero tolerance? 

The American Heritage Dictionary recently defined zero tolerance as “the policy or practice of 
not tolerating undesirable behavior, such as violence or illegal drug use, especially in the 
automatic imposition of severe penalties for first offenses.” 

Where did the zero tolerance concept come from? 

Zero tolerance has scarcely been in the American vocabulary for more than 20 years. However, 
the phrase “zero tolerance” does not trace its origins to schools. The origins of the phrase are 
inexact, but some say it is rooted in a 1982 Atlantic Monthly article by James Wilson and George 
Kelling entitled “Broken Windows: Police and Neighborhood Safety.” The article, which was 
based on police foot patrol programs in Newark, New Jersey, suggested that if a broken window 
in a building is not repaired, it sends the signal that no one cares about its maintenance and that 
soon all windows in the building will be broken. Advocates of broken windows policing in the 
years that followed encouraged zero tolerance for even mild displays of disorderly behavior, 
because they felt these were a precursor to more serious crime. 

Edwin Meese, then U.S. Attorney General, made headlines in 1983 when he authorized U.S. 
Customs officials to take a zero tolerance stance on drugs and seize boats, vehicles, passports, etc 
. . . from anyone crossing the U.S. border with even trace amounts of drugs. 4 The concept of zero 
tolerance gained momentum through the 1 980s as politicians and policy makers decided to get 
tough on any number of issues including, “environmental pollution, trespassing, skateboarding, 
racial intolerance, homelessness, sexual harassment, and boom boxes.” 

This first wave of zero tolerance policies had begun to quietly disappear in other public arenas 
when schools discovered the concept and decided to send a message that specific actions and 
behaviors would not be tolerated. This feeling was underscored at the federal level in 1994 when 
Congress passed the Gun-Free Schools Act. 6 The act required all states receiving federal funding 
to enact zero tolerance policies for students caught in possession of a weapon. 7 

A briefhistoty_ofzero tolerance in Tennessee 

1994 Congress passed the Gun-Free Schools Act of 1994 requiring each state receiving federal 
funds to pass legislation that required local educational agencies (LEA) to expel from school any 
student who brought a firearm to school for at least one year. 

1995 The General Assembly passed Public Chapter 268, codified as Tennessee Code 
Annotated (TC A) 49-6-340 1(g). 8 This law required that a student who is in possession of a 



4 Russ Skiba and Reece Patterson, “The Dark Side of Zero Tolerance: Can Punishment Lead to Safe Schools?” Phi 
Delta Kappan Online (January 1 999), http://wwvv,pdkintl.orir/kappan/kappankski990 1 .htm . 

5 Ibid. 

6 GFSAP.L. 103-382, October 20, 1994. 

7 Michael Martin, “Does Zero Mean Zero 1” American School Board Journal 187, 3 (March 2000): 39-41. 

8 Tennessee Code Annotated 49-6-340 1(g): “Notwithstanding the foregoing or any other law to the contrary, a 
pupil determined to have brought to school or to be in unauthorized possession on school property of a firearm, as 
defined in 18 U.S.C. § 921, shall be expelled for a period of not less than one (1) year, except that the director or 
superintendent may modify this expulsion on a case by case basis. For purposes of this subsection, “expelled” 
means removal from the pupil’s regular school program at the location where the violation occurred or removal from 
school attendance altogether, as determined by the school official.” 
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weapon, a controlled substance, or who committed battery against an LEA employee be expelled 
for at least one calendar year. 

1996 Public Chapter 888, codified as TCA §49-6-4216, specified three categories of violations 
that constitute zero tolerance offenses in Tennessee. They include offenses that (1) involve drugs 
and drug paraphernalia, (2) assault of a teacher, student, or other person, and (3) possession of 
dangerous weapons. The statute also requires local school boards to file with the Department of 
Education written policies and procedures annually and to impose swift action against students 
who bring drugs, weapons, and commit battery. 

Public Chapter 988, the Student and Employee Safe Environment Act, provides several general 
directives pertaining to school discipline codes, as well as allowing local school boards to add 
other offenses. 

1997 Public Chapter 1 5 1 requested the Comptroller of the Treasury, Office of Education 
Accountability, to conduct a study of the implementation of the policies required by TCA §49-6- 
4216 including: disciplinary policies in effect in all school districts; methods of record keeping 
by all local education authorities to record zero tolerance violations; and analysis of disciplinary 
data for school years 1994 through 1997. 

1998 Public Chapter 871, codified as TCA §49-6-42 16(d-e), requires the State Board of 
Education to develop a standard form, which includes grade level, age, gender, race, offense, 
disposition of each offender, and any modification in penalty, for the collection of statistical data 
relative to zero tolerance violations in local school systems. The chapter also requires the 
superintendent or the superintendent’s designee to complete the form annually and submit the 
form to the Department of Education and State Board of Education. The Department of 
Education will submit the form to the Office of Education Accountability, which will analyze the 
data and report the results to the Education Oversight committee, the General Assembly, the 
Governor, and the State Board of Education. 

2000 Public Chapter 634 reinforces the authority of the superintendent or director to modify 
zero tolerance expulsions on a case by case basis. 

The staters role in promoting safety, and discipline in Tennessee schools 
Student behavior that leads to zero tolerance violations may be affected by a number of 
Tennessee Department of Education and State Board of Education initiatives, some of which are 
federally driven. In 1994, the same year Congress passed the Gun-Free Schools Act, the 
Tennessee State Board of Education adopted a School Safety Policy for Tennessee Schools. The 
policy lists three general objectives: 

1 . schools must initiate violence prevention programs and be prepared to respond 
properly, prior to incidents of violence or threats to the safety of teachers and 
students; 

2. schools must accept responsibility for instructing children and school personnel in the 
importance of mutual respect and the avoidance of violent actions and reactions; and 

3. schools must establish a working relationship with other community agencies, 
especially the juvenile justice system, in order to properly respond to individual 
students exhibiting violent or threatening behaviors. 
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The policy also established the Department of Education’s Tennessee School Safety Center, 
which assists school systems in developing required school safety plans by providing models, 
training materials, and guidelines on various school safety issues. The Center is responsible for 
disseminating to schools the latest research information on school safety as well as resources for 
prevention and intervention programs. 

The Tennessee School Safety Center also coordinates training for school personnel in several 
areas that emphasize violence prevention and conflict resolution, such as Life Skills Training, No 
Bullying Implementation Training, Peaceable Schools (identified as a model for statewide 
implementation by the National Center for Conflict Resolution Education), Facing History and 
Ourselves, Student Disciplinary Hearing Authority Training, and Emergency Management 
Planning. Another center-sponsored program, Aspire - Youth Outreach for a Safe and Drug-Free 
Tennessee, recruits and trains teams of high school students to take a leadership role in reducing 
youth drug use and violence. 

Additionally, the Department oversees state and federal grants that relate to violence prevention, 
conflict resolution, and character education for which systems and schools (and in some cases 
community-based organizations) may competitively apply, including: 

• Safe Schools Act of 1998 — The funds under this act are awarded to LEAs for one or 
more of these purposes: innovative violence prevention programs, conflict resolution, 
disruptive or assaultive behavior management, improved school security, peer mediation, 
and training for employees on the identification of possible perpetrators of school-related 
violence. (State grant awarded to LEAs based upon their relative share of BEP funding 
and subject to a 25 percent local match requirement. See T.C.A. 49-6-4302.) 9 

• Comprehensive Intervention Services: Helping Disruptive Students Attain Pro-Social 
Skills and Academic Success — The purpose of this program is to 1) reduce out-of-school 
suspensions and expulsions and 2) improve academic and behavioral outcomes for 
disruptive students. The Department notes in the grant application that: “Merely 
suspending students for a few days or expelling them for longer periods with no 
intervention does little to provide them with the skills and educational opportunities they 
need to become productive citizens.” (Federal grant awarded in amounts up to $75,000 
per year depending on the number of students to be served.) 

• 21 st Century Community Learning Centers — The grants help establish or expand out-of- 
school activities, such as after-school programs, to enrich students’ academic 
opportunities and help them meet state and local standards in the core content areas. 

LEAs as well as other community-based organizations may apply. (Federal grant 
awarded from a minimum of $50,000 up to a maximum of $125,000 per site. No 
matching funds required. Three- to five-year grant cycle.) 

• Drue Abuse Resistance Education (D.A.R.E.) — The program is an educational effort to 
prevent or reduce drug abuse, violence, and gang involvement among all youth K-12. The 
D.A.R.E. program is usually introduced to children in the 5th or 6th grade. A specially trained 
officer comes into participating schools one day a week for 17 weeks and teaches the children. 
The program follows a special curriculum, focusing on topics such as personal safety, 
drug use and misuse, consequences of behavior, resisting peer pressure, building self- 
esteem, assertiveness training, managing stress without taking drugs, media images of 



9 As of June 24, 2003, 133 of Tennessee’s 138 LEAs received funds through the Safe Schools Act of 1998 for the 
2002-03 year. E-mail to author from Mike Herrmann, Director, Tennessee Safe and Drug-Free Schools, Department 
of Education, dated June 23, 2003. 
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